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Granville's  Graphic  Illustrations. 
GRAPHIC   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  ABORTION  AND 

•  the  DISEASES  of  MENSTRUATION.  Consisting  of  Twelve 
Plates  from  Drawings  Engraved  on  Stone,  and  coloured  by  Mu.  J. 
Perry,  and  two  Copper  Plates  from  the  Philosophical' Transactions, 
coloured  by  the  same  Artist.  The  whole  representing  forty-five  speci- 
mens of  aborted  ova  and  adventitious  productions  of  the  Uterus,  with 
preliminary  observations,  explanations  of  the  figures,  and  Remarks, 
Anatomical  and  Physiological.  By  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D.,  F.  R.S. 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  &c.  &o.,  for  fifteen  years  Physician- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary,  and  during  ten 
years  Physician  to  the  Benevolent  Lying-in  Institution. 

J.  Churchill  has  the  satisfaction  to  announce  to  the  profession,  the 
publication  of  the  above  splendid  work;  and  at  a  price,  which  he  ventures 
to  affirm,  could  never  have  remunerated  any  publisher  as  a  business  spe- 
culation. Mr.  Perry  having  built  his  reputation,  as  an  Artist,  upon  the 
production  of  this  work,  is  anxious  that  every  copy  should  be  coloured 
under  his  immediate  superintendence,  each  plate  receiving  its  final 
touches  from  his  pencil.  This  renders  it  impossible  to  specify  an  earlier 
day  for  its  delivery  than  the  1st  of  December  nest.  As  the  number  of 
impressions  is  very  limited,  and  the  stones  destroyed,  no  additional 
number  can  be  published  ;  early  application  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  secure  copies  at  21.  2s.  as  the  price  will  afterwards  be  raised. 

Opinions  of  the  Medical  Press. 

"  We  feel  called  upon  to  notice  this  work  thus  early  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  and 
unparalleled  beauty  of  the  plates.  As  coloured  productions,  and  in  fidelity  of  execution,  they 
certainly  stand  unrivalled,  and  the  volume  will  prove  not  only  an  elegant  and  brilliant,  but  a  most 
useful  ornament  of  every  medical  library  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  We  may  observe,  that  the 
literary  portion  of  the  work  is  written  with  marked  perspicuity  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  had  sufficient 
time  to  reduce  to  writing  such  an  analysis  of  the  volume,  as  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
discussed,  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  investigated  them,  and  the  light  he  has  thrown  on 
the  phenomena  of  abortion  and  generation,  demand  from  us.  With  '.his  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Gran- 
ville's work,  and  the  labours  of  the  artist,  by  whose  admirable  pencil  his  researches  have  been  so 
felicitously  illustrated,  we  close  our  remarks  for  the  present." — Laura. 

"  This  is  really  a  splendid  volume,  and  one  which  in  an  especial  manner  deserves  the  patronage 
of  the  profession.  The  plates  are  beautifully  executed;  some  of  them  superior,  as  specimens  of 
art,  to  any  thing  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  this  country.  The  work  is  sold  at  what  cannot  be 
a  remunerating  price,  especially  as  the  number  of  impressions  is  very  limited.  .  .  .  .As  we  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  differing  much  and  frequently  from  Dr.  Granville,  it  affords  us  plea- 
sure on  this  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  unmingled  commendation." — Medical  Gazette. 

"  Coloured  lithographs,  if  ably  executed,  are  now  allowed  to  be  the  best  mode  of  conveying  an 
accurate  idea  of  anatomical  subjects  ;  but,  unfortunately,  our  artists,  on  this  side  of  the  channel, 
have  hitherto  failed  to  come  up  to  the  level  of  their  rivals  on  the  continent.  This  series  of  draw- 
ings, executed  by  Mr.  J.  Perry,  of  Warren  Street,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Granville,  will,  we  firmly  believe,  prove  that  lithographic  representations  have,  at  last,  on  British 
soil,  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  foreign  countries.  This  is  no  mean  praise — 
but  Mr.  Perry  is  fairly  entitled  to  it.  The  anatomical  preparations,  in  every  case,  were  placed 
before  the  artist  by  Dr.  Granville,  and  explained  and  demonstrated  to  him.  The  result  is,  that,  in 
the  course  of  six  years,  twelve  plates,  containing  upwards  of  forty  anatomical  figures,  have  been 

froduced,   lithographed,    and    coloured   by    Mr.    Perry,   rivalling   the    most  successful    efforts    of 
reach,  German,  or  Italian  artists. — Quarterly  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Review. 


IMPORTANT    MEDICAL    WORKS 

Medical  Botany. 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE  KING. 

Now  publishing-,  in  monthly  numbers,  price  2s.  6d.,  to  be  completed  in 
Fifty  Nos.,  forming  three  handsome  royal  8vo.  vols. 

MEDICAL  BOTANY;  or,  ILLUSTRATIONS  and  DES- 
CRIPTIONS of  the  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  of  the  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  ;  comprising  a  popular  and  scien- 
tific account  of  all  those  poisonous  vegetables  that  are  indigenous  to 
Great  Britain,  illustrated  by  two  hundred  Engravings,  beautifully 
coloured  from  Nature.  By  John  Stephenson,  M. D.  F.L.S.,  and 
James  Morss  Churchill,  F.L.S.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Gilbert 
Burnett,  F„L.  S.,  &c.  &c,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College, 
London. 

"  The  figures  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  other  botanical  periodical." — Loudon's 
Gardener's  Mag. 

*'  This  new  edition,  greatly  improved  in  value,  and  reduced  in  price,  will  be  a  most  acceptable 
present  to  the  botanical  student,  and  the  lover  of  botany  in  general." — Dr.  Johnson's  Review. 

"  The  price  is  amazingly  moderate,  and  the  work  deserving  of  every  encouragement." — Medical 
Gazette. 

"  A  very  excellent  work." — Lancet. 

Mr.  Lawrence  on  the  Eye. 

A    TREATISE    on    the    DISEASES    OF    THE    EYE. 

By  W.  Lawrence,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in 
one  thick  8vo.  vol.,  price  18s. 

"  A  most  valuable  addition  to  British  surgery."— Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
"  In  this  work  we  find  the  combined  results  of  the  author's  own  practice  and  observation,  with 
the  science  and  experience  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  on  the  Continent." — Medical  Gazette. 

Mr.  Lawrence  on  Ruptures. 

A  TREATISE  ON  RUPTURES;  containing  an  Anato- 
mical Description  of  each  Species,  with  an  account  of  its  Symptoms, 
Progress,  and  Treatment.     The  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.,  price  16s. 

Dr.  Steggall's  Celsus. 

For  Medical  Students  preparing  for  Examination  at  Apothecaries  Hall. 

THE  FIRST  and  THIRD  BOOKS  of  CELSUS,  with  the 
Ordo  Verborum  and  Translation.  By  John  Steggall,  M.  D.  price  6s. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  uniform  with  the  above, 

CONSPECTUS  MEDICINE  THEORETICS.  Auctore  Jacobo 
Gregory,  M.D.,  price  5s. 

These  Works  are  confined  to  those  Parts  selected  by  the  Court  of 
Examiners. 


PUBLISHED    BY    JOHN    CHURCHILL. 

Mr.  Tuson's  Anatomical  Dissected  Plates. 
ANEW  AND  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  MYOLOGY, 

illustrated  by  Plates  on  a  peculiar  construction ;  containing-,  and 
clearly  demonstrating  the  whole  of  the  Muscles  in  the  Human  Body,  in 
Layers,  as  they  appear  on  Dissection.  By  E.  W .  Tuson,  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Infirmary, 
&c.  &c.     Second  Edition,  price  3/.  12s. 

"  This  is  the  closest  imitation  of  nature  that  can  possibly  be  effected  on  paper.  Each  muscle, 
coloured  and  proportioned,  can  be  raised,  as  in  dissection,  exposing  layer  after  layer,  the  various 
strata  till  we  come  (o  the  bone.  The  plan  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  the  execution  highly 
meritorious." — Medico-Clrirtirgical  Review. 

"  In  these  plates,  the  muscles  being  separately  lithographed,  are  cut  out,  and  arranged  stratum 
super  stratum,  in  their  proper  situation  on  the  bone,  so  as  clearly  to  demonstrate  their  origins, 
insertions,  positions,  shapes,  &c,  thus  forming,  next  to  actual  dissection,  the  most  ready  and 
easy  method  of  learning  the  human  body." — Lancet. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  MYOLOGY,  illustrated  by  coloured  Plates,  on  a 
peculiar  construction,  containing  the  Arteries,  Veins,  Nerves,  and 
Lymphatics,  the  Abdominal  and  Thoracic  Viscera,  the  Brain,  the  Ear, 
the  Eye,  &c.  &c.     Price  41.  12s. 

"  We  have  already,  on  several  occasions,  had  reason  to  speak  favourably  of  Mr.  Tuson  ;  on  the 
present  occasion,  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  expressing  the  very  high  opinion  we  entertain  of 
his  ability,  ingenuity,  and  industry.  These  plates  do  him  credit  ;  they  are  happily  conceived, 
and  as  happily  executed.  To  the  student  we  recommend  the  work,  as  serving  all  that  such  delinea- 
tions can — the  assisting,  not  the  superseding  of  dissection."— Medico-C  hirurgical  Review. 

"  These  paintings  must  not  be  regarded  as  mere  drawings  or  paintings,  but  as  dissections  of 
drawings;  and,  in  point  of  accuracy  and  utility,  are  second  only  to  actual  dissections  of  the 
human  body.  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  work  is  evidently  a  performance  of  great 
labour,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  talents  of  the 
author." — Lancet. 

By  the  same  Author,  Price  7s.  6d.  bound, 

A  POCKET  COMPENDIUM  OF  ANATOMY,  containing  a  correct 
and  accurate  Description  of  the  Human  Body. 

*'  This  is  the  most  complete  epitome  of  modern  anatomy  that  has  appeared  in  this  country.  It 
is  exactly  that  kind  of  work  we  required  when  we  studied  anatomy  in  the  dissecting  room  of 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  the  work  we  could  place  in  the  hands  of  any 
person  who  wishes  to  understand  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body." — Gazette  of  Health. 
'"  The  plan  of  the  present  compendium  is  new,  and  its  execution  good.  To  the  student  attending 
the  hospitals  and  lecture  rooms,  the  work  is  useful,  being  readily  carried  in  the  hand  or  the 
pocket." — Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

By  the  same  Author,  Price  9s. 

The  DISSECTOR'S  GUIDE  ;  or,  Student's  Companion,  illustrated  by 
numerous  Wood  cuts,  clearly  explaining  the  Dissection  of  every  part 
of  the  Human  Body. 

"  This  work  is  certainly  the  dissector's  manual,  and  is  better  adapted  for  the  us  of  those  who 
are  commencing  the  study  of  practical  anatomy,  than  any  other  which  we  have  yetseeu."-— 
London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  May  5. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  manual:  the  perspicuity  and  accuracy  with  which  it  is  written,  will  make 
it  an  invaluable  guide  to  students  in  this  most  important  study.  The  wood  cuts  with  which  tho 
work  is  filled,  are  remarkably  neat  and  accurate." — Atheiinnui,  May  5. 


IMPORTANT    MEDICAL    WORKS 

Professor  Burnett's  Botany. 
OUTLINES  of  BOTANY ;  being  a  Practical  Guide  to  the 

Study  of  Plants.  By  G.  T.  Burnett,  F.L.S.  Professor  of  Botany 
in  King's  College,  London,  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Numbers, 
illustrated  by  200  Engravings  on  Wood,  executed  by  Branston  and 
Wright.     Price  One  Shilling  each. 

*•  These  outlines  most  admirably  indicate  the  course  the  student  should  pursue  :  as  an  elemen- 
tary work,  it  is  invaluable."— Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  A  work  replete  with  classical,  historical,  and  useful  practical  matter  l  it  will  be  profitably 
sought  for  and  consulted  by  the  physician,  tlie  naturalist,  the  botanist,  and  the  scholar." — 
Liverpool  Medical  Gazette. 

Mr.  Beale  on  Deformities. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  DISTORTIONS  AND  DEFOR- 
MITIES of  the  HUMAN  BODY  ;  exhibiting  a  concise  view  of  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  Principle  Malformations  and  Distortions 
of  the  Chest,  Spine,  and  Limbs.  By  Lionel  J.  Beale,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 
Second  Edition.     8vo.  with  plates,  12s. 

"  The  whole  work  is  plain  and  intelligible  :  well  adapted  for  the  student :  and  we  shall  only 
observe,' in  conclusion,  that  it  appears  ta  be  the  production  of  a  surgeon  of  good  sense  and  con- 
siderable information." — Lancet. 

"  We  take  leave  of  our  author  with  every  sentiment  of  respect,  and  have  only  to  reiterate  our 
favourable  opinion  of  his  work.  It  is  at  once  scientific  and  practical,  and  presents  a  condensed 
and  accurate  sketch  of  the  many  points  on  spinal  and  other  deformities,  to  which  every  man  mast 
frequently  have  occasion  to  refer  in  practice." — Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Bayer  on  the  Skin. 
A  TREATISE   ON  DISEASES    OF   THE  SKIN.     By 

P.  Rayer,  D.M.P.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  William  B. 
Dickinson,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  8vo. 
price  12*. 

"  The    translation    of  Rayer   has   confirmed    a    great   obligation  on  the  science  of  medicine  in 
England."— -Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
"  This  highly  judicious  and  creditable  translation."— Liverpool  Medical  Gazette. 

Br.  Williams  on  the  !Lungs. 
A  RATION AL  EXPOSITION  of  the  PHYSICAL  SIGNS 

of  the  DISEASES  of  the  Lungs  and  PLEURA  ;  illustrating  their 
Pathology,  and  facilitating  their  Diagnosis.  By  Charles  J.  B. 
Williams,  M.  D.     New  Edition,  price  7s.  8vo. 

"  Beyond  comparison  the  best  original  work  that  has  appeared  on  auscultation  since  that 
of  the  discoverer,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  first  book  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  wishes  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  knowledge  of  Stethoscopy  by  the  most  expeditious  route."— 'See  Dr.  Hope's 
Introduction  to  bis  u'ort  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart* 

Mr.  George  on  the  Small  Pox. 
A     COMPENDIOUS    HISTORY    OF     SMALL-POX; 

with  an  account  of  a  Mode  of  Local  Treatment  which  prevents  the 
Seaming  or  Scarring  of  the  Skin,  and  the  occurrence  of  that  aggrava- 
tion of  symptoms  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  hitherto  deno- 
minated Secondary  Fever.  By  Henry  George,  Esq.,  Surgeon  Ex- 
traordinary to  H.  R.  PI.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  8vo.  Price  5*. 


PUBLISHED    BY    JOHN    CHURCHILL. 

Cooper's  Practice  of  Surgery. 
The   FIRST  LINES  of  the  PRACTICE  of  SURGERY ; 

designed  as  an  Introduction  for  Students,  and  a  concise  Book  of  Re- 
ference for  Practitioners.  By  Samuel  Cooper.  Fifth  Edition,  care- 
fully corrected,  and  considerably  improved.  With  several  New  Plates. 
8vo.  18s. 

Underwood  on  Children. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  CHILDREN  :  with 

Directions  for  the  Management  of  Infants  from  the  Birth.  By  the  late 
Dr.  Underwood.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with  Notes  and  Observa- 
tions, by  S.  Merriman,  M.D.,  F.L.S..  &c.     8vo.  16s. 

Flora  Medica. 

FLORA  MEDICA ;  containing  the  Natural  History,  Bota- 
nical Descriptions,  Medical  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  &c,  of  the 
Medicinal  Plants  admitted  into  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeias.  2  vols.  8vo.  Illustrated  with  nearly  two  hundred 
Coloured  Plates.     Price  41. 

"  The  present  work  is  illustrated  by  lithographic  drawings,  beautiful  as  a  specimen  of  the  art, 
and  accurate  in  all  the  most  important  particulars,  at  one  half  the  price  of  other  works  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  a  well  executed  work.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  receive,  as  it  deserves,  the  warm 
support  of  the  profession  generally."— Dissector,  No.  6. 

"  We  heartily  wish  the  editors  of  this  work  success.  Their  labours  must  be  highly  appreciated 
by  the  medical  botanist.  The  delineations  are  well  finished,  and  are  calculated  to  convey  a  very 
natural  idea  of  the  characters  of  the  plants  which  they  are  intended  to  represent."— Medical 
Repository. 

Dr.  Jewel  on  the  Diseases  of  Females. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  LEUCORRHJEA, 
FLUOR  ALBUS,  or  "  WEAKNESS,"  with  cases  illustrative  of  a  new 
mode  of  treatment.  By  George  Jewel,  M.D.,  Physician-Accou- 
cheur to  the  St.  George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary,  to  the  Middle- 
sex General  Dispensary,  &c,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children.     8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

**  We  now  beg  to  offer  Mr.  Jewel  our  unfeigned  thanks  for  his  valuable  little  work.  It  will  do 
more  to  alleviate  human  suffering  and  to  secure  happiness,  than  many  brilliant  discoveries  :  no 
mean  praise." — Medical  Gazette. 

"  We  return  Mr.  Jewel  many  thanks  for  the  perasal  of  this  little  volume,  which  contains  much 
judicious  observation,  with  the  open  and  liberal  communication  of  a  remedy  which  promises  to  be 
of  considerable  service  in  a  troublesome  and  obstinate  complaint."—  'Dr.  Johnson's  Medical 
Review. 

General  Anatomy. 
A  MANUAL  OF  GENERAL  ANATOMY,  or  a  concise 

Description  of  the  Primitive  Tissues  and  Systems  which  compose  the 
Organs  in  Man.  By  Bayle  and  Hollaed.  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  Henry  Storer.     18mo.  boards,  6s. 

This  volume  has  been  highly  approved  by  many  of  the  principal  medi- 
cal men,  aud  has  been  recommended  by  several  anatomical  teachers. 

"  We  recommend  this  little  volume  to  the  anatomical  student;  it  contains  an  excellent  account 
of  the  primitive  tissues,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  too  much  neg- 
1  ected  in  this  country— general  anatomy."— Meitieal  Gazette. 


IMPORTANT    MEDICAL    WORKS 

Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary. 
LEXICON  MEDICUM,  or  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY  ; 

containing  an  Explanation  of  the  Terms  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Practice  of  Physic,  Materia-Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Surgery, 
Midwifery,  and  the  various  Branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  connected 
with  Medicine,  selected,  arranged,  and  compiled  from  the  hest  authors. 
By  Robert  Hooper,  M.  D.  Sixth  Edition,  with  very  considerahle 
Corrections,  Additions,  and  Improvements.    8vo.  11.  8s. 

Mr.  Snell  on  the  Teeth. 
A    PRACTICAL    GUIDE     to    OPERATIONS    on    the 

TEETH  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Dental  Surgery,  illustrated  with  five  plates.  By  James 
Snell,  M.R.C.S. 

"  Those  of  onr  readers  who  practise  in  the  department  of  surgery  on  which  Mr.  Snell's  essay 
treats,  will  find  some  useful  instructions  on  the  mode  of  extracting  teeth,"  &c.  &c. — Medical 
Gazette. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  practical  work,  and  will  be  found  generally  useful." — Atkeneeum. 

"  This  is  the  best  practical  manual  for  the  dentist  we  have  seen  in  the  English  language."— 
Gazette. 

Spratt's  Obstetric  Tables. 

OBSTETRIC  TABLES,  comprising  coloured  Deviations  on 
a  peculiar  plan,  intended  to  Illustrate  the  Practice  of  Midwifery. 
Elucidating  particularly  the  Application  of  the  Forceps,  and  other  im- 
portant Practical  Points  in  Ohstetric  Science.  By  G.  Spratt,  Esq., 
Surgeon  Accoucheur.    One  vol.  4to.   1/.  5s. 

The  plates  are  on  the  mechanical  plan,  so  successfully  adopted  by  Mr. 
Tuson  in  his  large  Anatomical  Work. 

For  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 
LECTIONES  CELSIANJE  et  GREGORIAN^;  or  Les- 

sons  in  Celsus  and  Gregory  ;  consisting  of  Passages  from  those  Au- 
thors syntactically  arranged,  with  copious  Observations,  explaining  the 
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PREFACE. 


The  division  of  labour  which  takes  place  in 
the  metropolis  of  these  realms,  enables  profes- 
sional men  to  employ  their  undivided  attention 
not  only  to  the  treatment  of  certain  organs, 
but  also'  to  the  performance  of  particular 
operations.  Hence  must  necessarily  result  an 
accuracy  of  discrimination,  and  dexterity  in 
operating,  not  to  be  expected  when  the  mind 
is  distracted  by  more  varied  occupations. 

An  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years,  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  operation 
of  cupping,  gives  the  author  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  he  may  presume  to  offer  instruc- 
tions to  others  desirous  of  being  enabled  to 
perform  this  operation  with  propriety. 

Having  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  medi- 
cal practitioners,  residing  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  with  the  proper  apparatus  for 
cupping,  he  was  frequently  solicited  to  accom* 
pany  the  instruments  with  instructions  for  their 
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proper  use.  To  supply  these  demands,  was 
the  original  purpose  of  publishing  this  little 
work. 

It  having  been  now  for  some  time  entirely 
out  of  print,  and  the  demand  for  it  frequent, 
proves  that  his  trouble  in  compiling  it  has  not 
been  altogether  in  vain. 

He  takes  the  present  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  for  their  liberal  and 
long  continued  patronage  and  encouragement 
of  his  professional  exertions. 

Golden  Square. 

March,  1830. 


O^f*  Medical  Gentlemen  from  the  country  may  receive 
practical  instructions  in  the  art  of  cupping,  by  applying  to 
the  author,  at  his  house,,  in  Golden  Square. 
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A  TREATISE 


THE  ART   OF   CUPPING. 


PART  I. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Operation  of  Cupping. 

Remedies  for  disease  were  divided  by 
the  ancients  into  two  general  classes — 
those  by  means  of  which  something 
was  abstracted  from  the  living  body, 
and  those  by  which  something  was 
added  to  it.  Among  the  former,  the  act 
of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  vital 
fluid,  or  circulating  blood,  by  opening 
a  blood-vessel,  may  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
and  important. 

a5 
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The  abstraction  of  blood,  as  a  method 
of  restoring  health  when  impaired  by 
disease,  is,  indeed,  mentioned  in  the 
earliest  records  of  the  science  of  me- 
dicine. 

Blood-letting  is  divided  into  general 
and  topical.  The  former  is  well  known 
to  be  effected  by  making  an  aperture 
in  a  vein,  or  occasionally  in  an  artery, 
and  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  till  the 
quantity  of  the  whole  mass  be  duly 
diminished.  Topical  or  local  bleeding 
is  performed  by  making  slight  incisions, 
or  scarifications,  not  extending  deeper 
than  the  thickness  of  the  skin.  It  must 
have  been  very  early  discerned,  how- 
ever, that  the  blood  did  not  flow  readily 
from  these  superficial  wounds,  without 
the  aid  of  some  species  of  suction.    The 
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most  natural,  and  probably  the  earliest 
means  of  effecting  this  purpose,  would 
be,  by  the  application  of  the  lips,  pro- 
bably suggested   by  the  very   ancient 
custom  of  sucking  the   poison   out   of 
wounds.     The   utility   of  producing   a 
partial  vacuum  must  have  been  disco- 
vered at  a  very  early  period,  as  Hippo- 
crates* takes  notice  of  two  kinds   of 
instruments  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
blood  after  the  operation  of  scarifying : 
the   first,   a   small   gourd,  or  cucurbit, 
furnished  with   two   orifices,  one   of  a 
sufficient  size  to  comprehend  the  scari- 
fications,   the   other  very   small.      By 
applying  the  mouth  to  the  latter,  the  air 
was   exhausted,  and  a  partial  vacuum 

*  Hippocrates    flourished    36l    years    before 
Christ. 
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formed ;  the  aperture  was  then  closed 
by  means  of  a  bit  of  wax,  softened  by 
being  kept  in  the  mouth,  until  a  proper 
quantity  of  blood  was  obtained,  The 
other  cup  of  similar  form  and  size,  was 
constructed  of  brass,  but  with  only  one 
aperture.  In  this  a  vacuum  was  pro- 
duced by  including  a  piece  of  burning- 
flax  or  linen  previously  to  applying  it 
to  the  skin ;  a  method  very  analogous 
to  that  which  is  employed  for  making 
a  vacuum  in  the  cupping  glass  at  the 
present  day. 

Hippocrates  mentions  also  the  ap- 
plication of  exhausted  cucurbits  over 
the  wounds  made  by  leeches. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  art 
of  scarifying  and  abstracting  blood,  by 
the  application  of  vessels  in  which  the 
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air  is  rarified  by  means  of  heat,  as  a 
mode  of  removing  disease,  was,  like 
many  other  arts,  adopted  by  the  phy- 
sicians of  Greece  from  the  more  ancient 
practice  of  the  natives  of  Egypt. 

Prosper  Alpinus,  who  resided 
several  years  in  Egypt,  as  physician  to 
the  Venetian  consulate,  about  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  given  an 
excellent  account  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  among  the  Egyptian  people 
at  that  period;  and  as  it  is  well  known, 
that  although  the  nations  of  the  East 
have  frequently  changed  masters,  they 
are  by  no  means  prone  to  change  their 
manners  and  customs,  it  may  with  pro- 
bability be  conjectured,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  was  at  that  time  much 
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the  same  as  at  a  period  of  very  remote 
antiquity. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  and  the  various 
nations  who  inhabit  that  peculiar  coun- 
try, the  abstraction  of  blood  appears  to 
have  been  considered  as  a  remedy  for 
almost  every  species  of  disease,  as  well 
as  an  important  means  of  preserving 
health.  The  reason  they  give  for  sup- 
posing that  they  laboured  at  all  times 
under  a  plethora,  or  redundance  of 
blood,  is  not  a  little  singular.  They 
contend  that  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  their  chief  drink,  is,  in  the 
living  body,  converted  entirely  into 
blood,  and  that  it  has  possessed  this 
property  ever  since  the  period  when 
Moses,   at  the  command  of  the  Lord, 
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turned  its  water  into  blood:  "  And 
he  lift  up  the  rod,  and  smote  the  waters 
that  were  in  the  river,  in  the  sight  of 
Pharaoh,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  all  the  waters  that  were  in 
the  river  were  turned  into  blood." 

The  complaints  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tians used  scarifying,  for  which  Alpinus 
quotes  the  authority  of  Herodotus,*  a 
celebrated  physician  of  antiquity,  were 
the  following:  "  Scarification,  with 
cupping,  possesses  the  power  of  eva- 
cuating offending  matter  from  the  head, 
of  diminishing  pain  of  the  same  part ;  of 
lessening  inflammation ;    of  discussing 

*  Herodotus  of  Greece,  the  first  writer  of 
profane  history,  lived  413  years  before  Christ. 
-*-Vide  Goldsmith's  Natural  History, 
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inflations ;  of  restoring  appetite ;  of 
strengthening  a  weak  stomach ;  of  re- 
moving vertigo,  and  tendency  to  faint ; 
of  drawing  deep-seated  offending  matter 
towards  the  surface;  of  drying  up 
fluxions  ;  checking  haemorrhages  ;  pro- 
moting menstrual  evacuations;  arrest- 
ing the  tendency  to  putrefaction  in 
fevers ;  allaying  rigors ;  accelerating 
and  moderating  the  crisis  of  diseases ; 
removing  a  propensity  to  somnolency; 
conciliating  natural  repose;  removing 
heaviness  ; — these,  and  many  analogous 
maladies,  are  relieved  by  the  judicious 
application  of  the  cucurbits,  dry  or 
bloody." 

They  appear,  however,  to  have  con- 
sidered the  operation  of  cupping  rather 
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as  a  means  of  producing  a  derivation, 
than  of  diminishing  the  total  quantity  of 
blood. 

Alpinus  states,  that  children  in 
Egypt  are  peculiarly  liable  to  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  and  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils.  For  the  cure  of  these 
complaints  they  scarify  the  lobes  of  the 
ears ;  from  which,  after  being  well 
fomented  with  hot  water,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  blood  may  be  obtained. 
So  common,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  is  this  operation,  that  of  a  hundred 
children,  taken  promiscuously,  you  will 
find  sixty  with  pieces  of  lint  adhering  to 
those  parts  of  the  ear  upon  which  scari- 
fication had  been  performed. 

In  head-ach  they  take  blood  by  sea- 
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rification  from  the  inside  of  the  nostrils 
with  much  advantage. 

On  the  first  attack  of  the  plague  they 
bleed  largely. 

Cupping  behind  the  ears  they  con- 
sider as  peculiarly  efficacious  in  conci- 
liating sleep. 

They  are  either  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  leeches,  or  have  a  prejudice 
against  them,  as  considering  their  bite 
to  be  venomous- 

They  also  use  scarifying  with  cupping 
successfully,  to  remove  the  swellings 
consequent  to  reiterated  attacks  of  gout. 

But  by  far  the  most  common  place 
whence  to  take  blood  by  scarifying  and 
cupping  is  the  calves  of  the  legs.  In  all 
complaints  of  the  head,  and  in  suppres- 
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sions  of  the  evacuations  peculiar  to  the 
female  sex,  this  operation  is  considered 
as  much  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
that  can  be  employed.  In  order  to 
make  the  operation  succeed  properly, 
the  parts  to  which  the  glasses  are  to  be 
applied  must  be  carefully  fomented  with 
hot  water,  and  a  slight  bandage  applied 
below  the  knees,  to  arrest  the  course 
of  the  blood  through  the  superficial 
veins.  The  practice  of  cupping  on 
the  legs  is  at  present  neglected:  lean 
see  no  reason,  however,  why  it  should 
not  be  revived,  as  it  is  attended  with 
less  pain  than  when  the  operation  is 
performed  upon  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

Among  the    Romans   the   utility    of 
cupping  appears  to  have  been  properly 
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appreciated,  and  the  practice  of  it  to 
have  been  very  general.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation,  and  the  account 
of  the  diseases  in  which  it  is  beneficial, 
given  by  the  celebrated  Celsus*,  are 
so  correct  and  judicious,  that  I  shall 
insert  them  at  full  length,  for  the  sake 
of  the  information  they  contain,  as  well 
as  to  mark  the  general  employment  of, 
and  confidence  in,  this  remedy  at  that 
period. 

"Of  the  cucurbitulse-j-  there  are  two 
sorts — brass  and  horn.  Those  of  brass 
have  an  aperture  on  one  side,  the  other 
is  close ;  those  of  horn  have  a  similar 


*  Celsus,  the  Roman  philosopher  and  phy- 
sician, flourished  20  years  after  Christ. 

f  Celsus  de  Medicina,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  De  San- 
guinis Detractione  per  Cucurbitulas, 
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aperture  on  one  part,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site a  small  foramen  or  hole.  Into  those 
of  brass  a  piece  of  burning  flax  is 
thrown;  the  aperture  is  then  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  pressed  on  till  it  adheres. 
Those  of  horn  are  simply  applied  to  the 
skin;  then,  by  applying  the  mouth  to 
the  small  aperture,  the  enclosed  air 
is  sucked  out ;  the  hole  is  then  stopped 
with  a  bit  of  wax,  and  adhesion  takes 
place.  Both  kinds  may  be  formed  not 
only  of  these  materials,  but  of  anything 
else  that  will  answer  the  like  purpose. 
If  nothing  else  is  at  hand,  a  litte  cup  or 
pot,  provided  it  be  somewhat  narrow 
towards  the  mouth,  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  When  adhesion  has  taken 
place,  if  the  skin  had  been  previously 
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scarified  with  a  lancet,  blood  is  drawn 
forth ;  if  entire,  air.  Therefore,  when 
the  matter  within  is  of  a  noxious 
quality,  the  former  method  is  to  be 
employed;  when  it  is  merely  flatus, 
the  latter. 

"  Cupping  is  more  peculiarly  useful 
in  local  than  in  general  diseases,  where 
offending  matter  seems  to  be  seated  in 
some  particular  part  of  the  body,  the 
extraction  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
restore  health.  Of  this  it  is  a  sufficient 
proof,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  take 
blood  from  any  diseased  part  by  scarifi- 
cation, the  nearer  that  it  is  done  to  the 
injured  part  of  the  member  it  is  the 
more  efficacious ;  nor  does  any  person 
apply  a  cucurbit  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
body,  unless  he  is  desirous  of  making  a 
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derivation  of  blood  from  the  part 
affected  ;  but  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  seat  of  the  pain  which  it  is  intended 
to  remove. 

"  Cucurbits  may  also  be  useful  in 
chronic  complaints  (even  although  some 
time  has  already  elapsed),  if  there  be 
peccant  matter  or  improper  flatus. 
Moreover,  in  some  acute  diseases,  they 
are  requisite,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
relieve  the  system,  and  the  strength 
does  not  admit  of  taking  blood  from 
a  vein.  And  this  remedy,  as  it  is  less 
violent,  so  it  is  more  safe  ;  nor  indeed 
is  it  ever  dangerous,  even  if  employed 
in  the  first  attack  of  fever,  or  while 
crudity  still  prevails.  Therefore,  when 
there  is   a  necessity  for   taking   away 
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blood,  and  there  is  obvious  danger  in 
opening  a  vein,  or  when  the  disease 
is  seated  in  some  vital  part,  to  this 
remedy  we  must  have  recourse  :  aware, 
however,  that  while  it  has  no  danger,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  less  efficacious  than 
general  blood-letting;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrest  the  progress  of  a 
serious  disease,  otherwise  than  by  the 
assistance  of  a  remedy  equally  violent." 

In  those  beautiful  Oriental  tales  called 
the  Arabian  Nights,  cupping  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  chattering  barber. 

This  operation,  as  a  remedy  for 
disease,  appears,  indeed,  to  have  spread 
all  over  the  world.  I  have  cupped 
various  gentlemen,  formerly  resident  in 
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India*,  who  have  informed  me  that 
they  have  had  the  same  operation  per- 
formed in  that  distant  region  by  natives, 
generally  of  the  female  sex,  who  con- 
tinue to  use  the  same  means  as  the 
Egyptian  cuppers.  They  extract  the 
air  by  applying  their  mouths  to  the 
smaller  orifice  of  a  suitable  vessel,  gene- 
rally formed  of  earthenware,  having  pre- 
viously made  a  great  number  of  incisions 
in  the  skin,  by  means  of  a  razor,  which 
they  contrive  to  use  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  occasion  little  or  no  pain.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  remedy  in  common  use  among 
the  natives  of  India,  chiefly  employed 


*  The  late  much  lamented  Mungo  Park,  in  his 
travels  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  saw  this  operation 
performed  with  a  bullock's  horn. — Vide  Park's 
Travels. 

B 
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by  them  for  diseases  of  the  liver  and  the 
spleen,  in  the  removal  of  which  it  is 
found  eminently  successful. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  local  ex- 
traction of  blood,  by  applying  the  mouth 
to  scarifications  previously  made  by  in- 
cisions with  a  sharp  reed,  is  common  in 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  has,  been  ob- 
served to  be  practised  by  the  rude 
natives  of  New  Holland. 

It  is,  however,  very  singular,  that 
the  original  inhabitants  of  America,  the 
savages,  as  we  are  pleased  to  term  them, 
who  inhabited  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
when  that  part  of  America  was  first 
visited  by  the  Buccaneers,  appear  to 
have  entrusted  the  cure  of  their  diseases 
chiefly  to  an  operation  of  this  kind.    It  is 
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minutely  detailed  by  Lionel  Wafer, 
surgeon  to  Captain  Dampier,  in  his 
very  curious  description  of  this  part  of 
America. 

After  giving  an  account  of  his  being 
taken  captive  by  the  native  Indians,  he 
proceeds  to  observe ; — "  We  had  not 
been  long  here,  before  an  occurrence 
happened  which  tended  much  to  in- 
crease the  good  opinion  Lacenta  and 
his  people  had  conceived  of  us,  and 
brought  me  into  particular  esteem  with 
them. 

"  It  so  happened,  that  one  of  La- 
centa's  wives,  being  indisposed,  was  to 
be  let  blood,  which  the  Indians  perform 
in  this  manner, — The  patient  is  seated 
on  a  stone  in  the  river,  and  one  with  a 
small  bow  shoots  little  arrows  into  the 
b2 
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naked  body  of  the  patient,  up  and 
down,  shooting  them  as  fast  as  he 
can,  and  not  missing  any  part.  But 
the  arrows  are  guarded,  so  that  they 
penetrate  no  farther  than  we  commonly 
thrust  our  lancets;  and  if  by  chance 
they  hit  a  vein  which  is  full  of  wind, 
and  the  blood  spirts  out  a  little,  they  will 
leap  and  skip  about,  showing  many 
antic  gestures,  by  way  of  rejoicing  and 
triumph. 

"  I  was  by,  while  this  was  perform- 
ing on  Lacenta's  lady ;  and,  perceiving 
their  ignorance,  told  Lacenta,  that,  if 
he  pleased,  I  would  show  him  a  better 
way,  without  putting  the  patient  to  so 
much  torment.  '  Let  me  see,'  says  he ; 
and  at  his  command  I  bound  up  her 
arm  with  a  piece  of  bark,  and  with  my 
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lancet  breathed  a  vein.  But  this  rash 
attempt  had  like  to  have  cost  me  my 
life ;  for  Lacenta,  seeing  the  blood 
issue  out  in  a  stream,  which  used  to 
come  only  drop  by  drop,  got  hold  of 
his  lance,  and  swore  by  his  tooth,  that 
if  she  did  otherwise  than  well,  he  would 
have  my  heart's  blood.  I  was  not 
moved,  but  desired  him  to  be  patient ; 
and  I  drew  off  about  12  ounces,  and 
bound  up  her  arm,  and  desired  she 
might  rest  till  the  next  day  ;  by  which 
means  the  fever  abated,  and  she  had  not 
another  fit.  This  gained  me  so  much 
reputation,  that  Lacenta  came  to  me, 
and,  before  all  his  attendants,  bowed, 
and  kissed  my  hand.  Then  the  rest 
came  thick  about  me,  and  some  kissed 
my  hand,  and  others  my  knee,  and  some 
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my  foot ;  after  which,  il  was  taken  up 
into  a  hammock,  and  carried  on  men's 
shoulders,  Lacenta  himself  making  a 
speech  in  my  praise,  and  commending 
me  as  much  superior  to  any  of  their 
own  doctors.  Thus  was  I  carried  from 
plantation  to  plantation,  and  lived  in 
great  splendour  and  repute,  adminis- 
tering both  physic  and  phlebotomy  to 
those  that  wanted." 

Although  honest  Lionel  Wafer  may 
have  introduced  a  considerable  improve- 
ment into  the  medical  art  of  his  Indian 
friends,  his  plain  narrative  abundantly 
testifies,  that  previous  to  his  arrival  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  art  of  abstract- 
ing blood  by  superficial  scarification ; 
and  that  they  even  made  use  of  a  spring 
lancet,  (for  the  small  bow  and  guarded 
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arrow  comes  to  the  same  thing,)  which 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  recent  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  surgery. 

When  lately  cupping  a  gentleman 
from  the  West  Indies,  he  informed  me, 
that  perceiving  a  newly  imported  negro 
singularly  occupied,  upon  more  par- 
ticular investigation,  he  found  him  suck- 
ing the  blood  from  a  number  of  small 
orifices  in  the  skin  of  his  arm,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  gourd,  which  he  said 
was  to  remove  the  effects  of  a  bruise. 

In  the  works  of  Galen,*  a  great 
many  observations  are  to  be  found 
respecting  the  utility  of  scarifying  and 
cupping,  and  of  the  distinctions  to  be 
observed  between  that  operation,  blood- 

*  Galen,  the  Greek  philosopher  and  physician, 
lived  193  vears  after  Christ. 
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letting,  and  the  application  of  leeches. 
As  Galen  was  the  oracle  of  the 
medical  profession  during  what  are 
commonly  termed  the  dark  ages,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  operation 
would,  during  that  period,  continue 
to  be  performed  according  to  his  di- 
rections. 

One  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  cupping  is  connected 
with  the  invention  of  the  spring  box, 
by  means  of  which  a  number  of  incisions 
are  made  at  once,  instead  of  being  done 
in  succession,  by  repeated  strokes  of 
the  razor  or  lancet.  By  the  use  of  this 
instrument,  the  pain  of  the  operation  is 
considerably  diminished,  and  the  time 
required  to  perform  it  much  curtailed. 

All  my  endeavours  have  been  hitherto 
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ineffectual  to  ascertain  the  precise  period 
of  the  introduction  of  this  useful  im- 
provement. It  is  not  noticed  in  the 
voluminous  works  of  Amrrose  Parey, 
surgeon  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
and  which  appear  to  contain  cuts  and 
descriptions  of  all  the  chirurgical  instru- 
ments in  use  at  that  period.  Neither  is 
it  to  be  found  in  the  Armamentarium 
of  Schultens,  published  as  a  work 
professing  to  exhibit  figures  of  every 
instrument  known  at  that  day.  There 
is,  however,  a  good  figure  of  it  in  the 
works  of  Heister,  the  first  edition  of 
which  was  published  about  the  year 
1710.  Indeed,  I  have  had  spring  sca- 
rificators in  my  own  possesion,  the 
workmanship  of  which  clearly  indicated 
b  5 
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them   to  have  been  made   about  that 
period. 

Until  little  more  than  a  century  ago, 
scarification  and  cupping  appear  to  have 
been  operations  performed  by  the  re- 
gular surgeon,  when  deemed  necessary. 
About  that  period  the  use  of  warm  baths 
was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
a  person  who  had  resided  some  years  in 
Asia,  and  which  still  continue  to  be  desig- 
nated nearly  by  their  original  appellation. 
haumaum,  the  Turkish  appellation  for 
a  warm  bath,  corrupted  in  common 
parlance  into  hum  mums.  As  these 
baths  were  copied  from  those  of  Egypt, 
a  country  to  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  origin  of  scarification  and 
cupping,    which  were  there  generally 
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performed  in  the  warm  bath,  so  when 
the  practice  of  warm  bathing  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  the  practice  of 
cupping  accompanied  it. 

The  following  documents  I  think 
curious,  in  as  far  as  they  show  the 
manner  in  which  these  novelties  were 
first  made  public. 

"  The  Queen's  Bagnio,*  in  Long  Acre, 
is  made  very  convenient  for  both  sexes, 
to  sweat  and  bathe  privately  every  day, 
and  to  be  cupped  in  the  best  perfection, 
there  being  the  best  and  newest  instru- 
ments for  that  purpose.  Price  5s.  for 
one  single  'person  ;  but  if  two  or  more 
come  together,  4s.  each. — There  is  no 
entertainment  for  women  after  12  o'clock 

*  Tatler,  vol.  ii.  No.  95,  p.  429,  Chalmers's  edit. 
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at  night ;  but  all  gentlemen  who  desire 
beds  may  have  them  at  2s.  per  night. 

"  Persons  may  be  cupped  at  their 
own  houses;  the  way  of  cupping  is 
the  very  same  as  was  used  by  the  late 
Mr.  Verdier,  deceased. 

"  Wash  balls,  perfumed,  camphired, 
and  plain,  shall  restore  complexions  to 
that  degree,  that  a  country  fox  hunter, 
who  uses  them,  shall,  in  a  week's  time, 
look  with  a  courtly  and  affable  paleness, 
without  using  the  bagnio  or  cupping. 

-'  Air  pumps,*  single  and  double  bar- 
relled, with  apparatus  for  demonstrating 
the  several  properties  of  the  air. — Small 
air  pumps,  with  glasses  for  the  new  way 
of  cupping ;    scarificators,  one  of  which 

*  Spectator,  vol.  iv.  No.  289,  note. 
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makes  at  once   10,  another  13,  another 
16,  effectual  incisions." 

The  custom,  which  appears  to  have 
become  prevalent,  of  resorting  to  these 
bagnios,  or  haumaums,  to  be  bathed 
and  cupped,  appears  to  have  superseded 
the  practice  of  this  operation  by  the 
regular  surgeons.  Getting  into  the 
hands  of  mere  hirelings,  who  practised 
without  knowledge,  and  without  any 
other  principle  than  one  merely  mer- 
cenary, the  operation  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  contempt,  to  have  been  neg- 
lected by  physicians,  because  patients 
had  recourse  to  it  without  previous 
advice,  and  disparaged  by  regular  sur- 
geons, because,  being  performed  by 
others,  it  diminished  their  professional 
profits.      Of  late  years,   however,    the 
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utility  of  this  local  abstraction  of  blood 
has  been  recognised  by  all  the  more 
enlightened  and  eminent  practitioners 
of  both  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
practice  has,  consequently,  been  rescued 
from  that  class  of  inferior  practitioners 
into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen.  Men  of 
experience  have  devoted  themselves  to 
this  peculiar  operation ;  among  whom 
I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  class  myself 
as  an  humble  individual ;  an  instrument, 
I  hope,  for  good,  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence. Still  the  adroit  performance 
of  this  operation,  simple  as  it  may 
appear,  continues  to  be  confined  to  a 
few  individuals  in  the  metropolis.  My 
purpose  in  committing  these  few  pages 
to  the  press,  is  to  render  more  exten- 
sive the  practice  of  an  operation,  now 
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generally  acknowledged  to  be  in  many 
cases  essentially  useful,  and  which  the 
remarks  contained  in  the  subsequent 
pages,  especially  if  aided  by  a  very  few 
practical  lessons,  will,  I  trust,  enable 
any  man,  possessed  of  common  in- 
genuity, to  perform  with  propriety  and 
even  elegance. 
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PART  II. 

Of  Complaints  in  which  Cupping,  with  or  with- 
out Scarification,  has  been  found  useful. 

I  beg  leave  here  to  disclaim  any 
intention  of  intruding  on  the  province 
of  the  regular  practitioner  of  medicine, 
by  pretending  to  direct  in  what  com- 
plaints cupping-  is  to  be  used  ;  but 
having  had  the  honour  of  being  em- 
ployed by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  present 
day.  I  trust  I  may,  without  any  im- 
propriety, be  allowed  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  practitioners  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  this  opera- 
tion, some    of  the    diseases    in   which. 
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under  their  direction,   this  remedy  has 
been  successfully  employed. 

The  physicians  of  antiquity,  by  whom 
cupping,  both  with  and  without  scarifi- 
cation, appears  to  have  been  very  fre- 
quently employed,  seem  to  have  consi- 
dered that  this  operation  was  not  merely 
useful  by  diminishing  the  general  mass 
of  blood,  but  that  it  also  acted  by  pro- 
ducing a  derivation  of  that  fluid  from 
the  part  affected.  Without  pretending 
to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  theories  of 
derivation  and  revulsion,  which  formerly 
occasioned  so  many  disputes  in  the 
medical  world,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
state,  that  I  have  seen  many  instances 
of  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  being  im- 
mediately relieved  by  taking  blood 
from  the  temples,  from  the  nape  of  the 
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neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  which  had 
received  no  benefit  whatever  from  the 
application  of  numerous  leeches  in  their 
more  immediate  vicinity.  Indeed,  se- 
veral cases  have  occurred  to  me,  where 
the  redness  of  the  eyes  seemed  to  be 
augmented,  and  the  sense  of  fulness 
to  the  feelings  of  the  patient  increased, 
after  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
temples,  when,  by  applying  a  cupping- 
glass  over  the  part  bitten  by  the  leech, 
and  thus  taking  away  more  blood,  im- 
mediate relief  has  been  produced. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  little 
book  was  published,  I  have  seen  several 
patients  who  for  some  days  were  blind 
after  the  application  of  leeches  :  but  this 
effect  is  completely  obviated  by  apply- 
ing a  cupping  glass  immediately  after 
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the  removal  of  the  leech,  by  which 
means  also  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  blood  may  be  abstracted. 

Upon  this  principle  of  revulsion  the 
ancient  physicians  appear  to  have  re- 
commended the  application  of  cupping 
glasses  to  the  legs  and  thighs,  in  sup- 
pression of  the  catamenia;  a  practice 
which  I  know,  by  experience,  to  be 
eminently  successful;  and  for  a  similar 
reason,  when  that  secretion  exceeded 
in  quantity,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
applying  large  cups,  with  or  without 
scarification,  upon  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  breasts.  I  understand  this 
practice  is  particularly  recommended 
and  insisted  upon  by  Hippocrates. 
The  connexion  between  the  uterus  and 
the   breasts    is  very   striking.      When 
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the  functions  of  the  uterus  cease,  the 
breasts  are  often  absorbed,  or  become 
cancerous. 

In  all  diseases  occasioned  by  fulness 
of  blood  in  the  head,  cupping  is  par- 
ticularly useful. 

Headach,  when  seated  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  head,  and  attended  with  a 
sense  of  fulness,  is  in  general  imme- 
diately relieved  by  cupping  on  the  occi- 
put. When  the  pain  is  seated  in  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  which  I  believe  is 
generally  considered  as  a  symptom  of 
debility,  I  have  not  found  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  so  useful,  nor  would  I 
recommend  it.  When  the  pain  is  felt 
chiefly  over  one  eye,  a  complaint  to 
which  the  name  of  clavus  hystericus  has 
been  given,  and  which  is  generally  con- 
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nected  with  disorder  of  the  digestive 
faculties,  I  have  not  found  cupping  to 
be  of  service. 

In  the  delirium  attendant  on  incipient 
fever,  cupping  never  fails  to  do  good  ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  blood  were  drawn 
away,  the  further  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  many  cases,  might  by  this 
means  be  effectually  checked. 

In  phrenitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  cupping  is  the  most  active  and 
energetic  means  of  depletion  that  can  be 
employed,  particularly  if  performed  on 
the  temples  or  behind  the  ears.  In  such 
cases,  I  have  frequently  taken  away  at 
intervals,  within  a  few  days,  upwards 
of  100  ounces  of  blood;  and  the  issue 
has  been  finally  successful. 
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I  could  enumerate  a  vast  number  of 
cases,  in  these  and  other  diseases,  where 
cupping  has  performed  wonders;  but 
such  details  would  be  improper  on  my 
part,  as  they  belong  exclusively  to  the 
medical  practitioner;  I  have  therefore 
chiefly  confined  myself  to  a  few  brief 
remarks. 

In  slighter  cases  of  insanity,  abs- 
traction of  blood  always  does  good, 
and  in  the  more  confirmed  states  of 
this  deplorable  malady,  seldom  fails  to 
afford  (at  least)  temporary  relief.  I 
was  lately  sent  for,  by  an  eminent  prac- 
titioner, to  a  gentleman  who  had  passed 
two  nights  totally  without  sleep,  and 
was  committing  all  manner  of  extrava- 
gances, such  as  tossing  his  watch  and 
clothes  out  of  the  window,  &c.     I  was 
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directed  to  take  full  twenty  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  occiput,  in  a  short  time 
after  which  the  patient  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  which  continued  for  about  twelve 
hours.  He  awoke  perfectly  tranquil  and 
rational,  without,  apparently,  any  recol- 
lection of  his  frantic  conduct. 

In  a  variety  of  cases  of  insanity  which 
have  come  under  my  observation,  par- 
ticularly of  the  melancholy  kind,  I  have 
remarked  the  good  effects  of  cupping 
below  and  behind  the  ears,  particularly 
on  the  mastoid  processes  of  the  head, 
in  allaying  irritation,  and  tranquilizing 
the  minds  of  the  patients. 

In  that  species  of  delirium,  or  in- 
sanity, to  which  some  delicate  females 
are  liable  after  parturition,  I  have  wit- 
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nessed  many  instances  where  cupping- 
has  been  eminently  useful. 

In  vertigo,  or  giddiness  of  the  head, 
and  disposition  to  lethargy,  which  may 
perhaps  all  be  considered  as  species  of, 
or  tendencies  towards  apoplexy,  it 
is  well  known  cupping  always  affords 
relief,  and.  indeed,  is  generally  recom- 
mended. I  have  heard  a  very  eminent 
practitioner,  of  long  and  extensive  ex- 
perience, observe,  that  if  the  effects 
of  cupping  were  more  generally  known, 
and  duly  appreciated,  we  should  not 
hear  of  so  many  instances  of  sudden 
death. 

It  is  a  general  remark,  that  apo- 
plexies are  now  more  frequent  than 
in  former  times  :  but  when  we  consider 
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the  fashionable  hour  at  which  the  prin- 
cipal meal  is  taken,  the  variety  of  high 
seasoned  viands  and  rich  wines  used,  we 
need  not  wonder  at  so  many  sudden 
deaths  which  we  daily  have  accounts  of 
in  the  public  prints. 

In  apoplexy,  when  the  patient  is 
comatose,  and  cannot  readily  change 
his  posture,  I  prefer  taking  blood  from 
the  temples  ;  and  have  frequently  drawn 
twenty  and  even  thirty  ounces,  without 
materially  lowering  the  pulse.  Two 
cases  of  this  description  occurred  to  me 
very  lately,  where,  under  the  direction 
of  an  eminent  surgeon,  the  patients, 
who  were  females  rather  advanced  in 
life,  were  each  of  them  cupped  to  the 
extent  of  100  ounces  of  blood  within 
a  week. 
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In  palsy,  which  is  generally  the 
sequel  of  apoplexy,  the  utility  of  cup- 
ping must  depend  upon  the  general 
health  of  the  patient.  But  as  in  this 
disease  there  is  a  tendency  to  fulness 
of  the  head,  occasional  abstraction  of 
blood  may,  in  most  instances,  be  had 
recourse  to  with  advantage,  to  obviate 
repeated  attacks  of  the  complaint. 

The  whizzing  noise,  or  singing  in  the 
ears,  a  very  troublesome  complaint,  is 
generally  removed  by  cupping :  and  in 
certain  cases  of  deafness,*  I  have  also 
known  it  extremely  useful. 

In  hydrocephalus,  or  the  watery 
head,  cupping  is  now  recommended  by 
the  most  eminent  practitioners  of  the 

*  In  cases  of  deafness,  the  glasses  should  be 
applied  behind  the  ears. 
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metropolis ;  and  I  have  been  employed 
to  perform  the  operation  in  many  hun- 
dred cases  of  this  complaint,  some  of 
which  have  terminated  favourably,  espe- 
cially if  the  remedy  was  used  at  a  suffi- 
ciently early  period  of  the  disease. 

In  epilepsy,*  taking  blood  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  brain  is  fre- 
quently very  beneficial.  In  a  case  of 
epilepsy  which  recently  occurred  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  where  the  fits 
amounted  to  ten  and  even  twelve  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  I  applied  cupping- 
glasses,  and  so  sensible  was  the 
patient  (a  young  man)  of  relief,  that  he 

*  In  cases  of  epilepsy,  little  relief  is  experienced, 
unless  the  operation  is  frequently  repeated,  and 
particularly  at  the  time  when  it  is  supposed  the  fit 
is  approaching. 

c2 
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frequently  solicited  to  be  cupped,  even 
when  it  was  not  ordered  by  his  phy- 
sician, and  by  this  means,  I  believe, 
alone,  he  obtained  a  perfect  cure. 

Colonel  G.  had  for  many  years  severe 
attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  experienced 
immediate  relief  from  being  frequently 
cupped ;  the  effect  of  which  has  been, 
that  the  fits  have  gradually  left  him. 
It  is  now  two  years  since  his  last  at- 
tack ;  but  he  loses  a  little  blood  once 
in  six  months  as  a  preventive. 

Dejectiox  of  spirits,  where  that 
unpleasant  feeling  is  produced  by  pres- 
sure of  blood  upon  the  brain,  is  always 
relieved  by  cupping.  That  low  spirits 
frequently  proceed  from  this  cause,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  very 
general  expressions  of  cheerfulness  and 
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relief  from  weight  which  I  have  heard 
after  the  operation,  even  when  it  has 
been  performed  for  other  complaints. 

It  has  been  generally  remarked  of 
most  persons  who  have  committed  sui- 
cide, that  "  their  spirits  had  been 
uncommonly  depressed  for  some  consi- 
derable time  previously ;"  and  I  am 
much  inclined  to  believe  that  fatal 
consequences  might  often  be  prevented 
by  a  timely  and  judicious  application 
of  the  cupping  glasses. 

Perhaps  in  no  disease  whatever  is 
cupping  more  generally  useful  than  in 
inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Taking 
blood  from  the  temples,  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  produces 
in  such  cases  almost  instantaneous  re- 
lief.     I    can    assert   from   experience, 
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that  abstracting  blood  by  this  means  is 
much  more  efficacious  than  by  leeches, 
and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  has 
frequently  done  good  where  these  useful 
animals  have  been  applied  in  vain. 

In  cases  where  it  is  deemed  expe- 
dient to  open  the  temporal  artery, 
this  operation  is  performed  with  great 
facility,  by  means  of  the  small  spring 
scarificator.  Cupping  on  the  temples 
is  now  recommended  by  all  the  ce- 
lebrated oculists  of  the  present  day, 
and  is  found  to  be  decidedly  efficacious 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

In      ACUTE       INFLAMMATION       of     the 

throat,  where  respiration  has  been  so 
much  impeded  as  to  threaten  immediate 
suffocation,  I  have  witnessed  the  most 
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decided  and  instantaneous  relief  pro- 
duced by  taking  blood  from  the  neck. 

In  the  croup,  that  disease  so  fatal 
to  infant  life,  I  have  frequently  been 
employed  to  cup,  and  have  witnessed 
the  repeated  use  of  the  operation  at- 
tended with  manifest  advantage.  That 
which  is  termed  a  congestion  of  blood 
takes  place  in  diseased  states  of  certain 
organs,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

In  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils,  a  com- 
plaint frequently  met  with  in  delicate 
children,  I  have  seen  many  instances 
where  cupping  has  been  employed  with 
success. 

In       INFLAMMATIONS      of     the      LUNGS 

and  of  the  brain,  I  have  witnessed 
immediate  relief  from  cupping,  after 
bleeding  by  the  lancet  had   been  re- 
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peated  as  often  as  was  consistent  with 
safety. 

In  the  more  serious  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  lungs,  denominated 
pleurisy  and  peripneumony,  topical 
abstraction  of  blood  may  always  be  con- 
sidered as  a  useful  auxiliarv  to  general 
venesection. 

A  cough  which,  when  recent,  may  be 
considered  as  a  slight  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  is  in  many  instances 
immediately  removed  by  cupping. 

Slight  bleedings  are  found  to  give 
relief  in  pulmonary  consumption; 
but  when  topical,  they  certainly  weaken 
less  than  when  blood  is  taken  from  the 
general  system. 

Shortness  of  breathing,  and  pa- 
roxysms   of    asthma,    are     generally 
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relieved  by  cupping.  In  the  last  named 
distressing  complaint,  I  believe  doubts 
exist  respecting  the  propriety  of  taking 
blood  from  the  system  ;  but  I  never  saw 
any  mischief  result  from  topical  bleed- 
ing :  on  the  contrary,  it  generally  gives 
immediate  and  considerable  relief. 

I  have  seen  numerous  cases  of  spas- 
modic asthma,  which  have  been  imme- 
diately relieved  by  cupping  between 
the  shoulders. 

Of  palpitation  of  the  heart  I  have 
seen  several  instances,  where  relief  from 
cupping  on  the  chest  was  not  only  almost 
immediate,  but  permanent. 

Pain  or  stitch  of  the  side,  is  in 
general  immediately  relieved  by  topical 
bleeding. 

c  5 
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Nervous  complaints  are  much  re- 
lieved by  cupping.  The  pulse  is  not 
always  a  criterion  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  blood.  I  am  acquainted 
with  many  persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
are  nervous  to  an  excess,  but  who 
always  find  instant  relief  from  cupping ; 
and,  in  some  cases,  have  recourse  to  the 
remedy  oftener  than  necessary.  Such 
persons  should  always  consult  their 
medical  friends,  before  they  venture  on 
the  operation. 

In  measles  I  have,  in  many  cases, 
been  employed  to  cup  upon  the  chest, 
with  a  view  to  obviate  the  troublesome 
cough  that  is  too  frequently  the  conse- 
quence of  that  disease  ;  and  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  children 
in  general   complain  less  of  cupping, 
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than  persons  who   had  not  seen  them 
undergo  the  operation  would  imagine. 

In  obstinate  cases  of  hooping  cough, 
I  have  also  known  the  local  abstraction 
of  blood  to  be  attended  with  advantage. 

In  obstructions  of  urine,  I  have  in 
many  cases  been  directed  to  take  blood 
from  the  loins  and  vicinity  of  the 
bladder. 

In  recent  attacks  of  lumbago,  the 
application  of  several  glasses  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  loins,  and  taking 
away  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood,  will 
generally  remove  the  pain. 

In  rheumatism,  cupping  with  scari- 
fication is  much  recommended  by  the 
celebrated  Hoffman  ;  he  observes,  that 
when  the  part  where  the  pain  is  seated 
feels  cold  to  the  patient,  less  blood  is 
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obtained  from  the  part  itself  than  from 
the  neighbourhood ;  upon  which,  there- 
fore, he  recommends  the  glasses  to  be 
applied  in  preference.  He  quotes  a 
variety  of  passages  from  Celsus  in 
favour  of  the  utility  of  this  operation, 
which  he  considers,  to  use  his  own 
terms,  as  vicarious  to  blood-letting. 

In  inflammation,  and  in  obstinate 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  I  have 
been  in  many  cases  directed  to  cup 
upon  the  abdomen,  previous  to  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath.  Cupping  on  the 
soft  parts  of  the  abdomen  is  extremely 
painful,  and  very  seldom  succeeds  in 
obtaining  any  considerable  quantity  of 
blood.  I  think  a  sufficient  number  of 
leeches  applied  to  the  parts  answer 
much  better,  and  give  less  pain. 
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In  sciatica  cupping  is  always  of 
service.  A  number  of  exhausted  glasses 
are  applied  to  the  sacrum,  and  along 
the  outside  of  the  affected  thigh,  and 
blood  taken  from  some  of  them.  I 
have  seen  many  severe  attacks  of  this 
complaint  entirely  removed  by  this 
means  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

In  cases  of  irritation  and  spasm 
of  the  bladder,  and  diseased  prostate 
gland,  it  is  now  the  practice  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  to  order 
cupping  on  the  perinaeum ;  and,  in 
many  similar  cases,  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  loins ;  and  I  have  always  heard 
patients  express  their  conviction  of  its 
utility. 

In  diseases  of  the  womb  and  weak- 
ness of  the  back  and  loins,  cupping  is 
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now  recommended  by  the  most  eminent 
accoucheurs.  The  glasses  are  applied 
very  low  down  the  back,  on  each  side 
of  the  bottom  of  the  spinal  bone. 

In  cramp,  and  numbness  of  the 
limbs,  I  have  seen  many  instances  of 
immediate  relief  from  the  application  of 
the  dry  glasses. 

In  some  cases  of  weakness  of  the 
ankles  and  knee  joints,  after  blis- 
tering and  many  other  remedies  had 
been  ineffectually  employed,  dry  cup- 
ping was  advised  as  a  kind  of  experi- 
ment, or  last  resort ;  but  the  happy 
result  was  the  complete  cure  of  the 
disease. — I  recollect,  some  years  since, 
a  female  relation  of  mine  being  unable  to 
walk  for  some  weeks,  from  a  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  legs.     I  proposed 
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scarifying  the  parts  slightly  :  she  ob- 
jected to  the  loss  of  blood,  but  permitted 
the  application  of  dry  cupping,  fre- 
quently repeated,  which,  in  less  than 
a  week,  enabled  her  to  walk  about  as 
usual. 

In  one  case  of  defective  perspira- 
tion, accompanied  with  a  dry  and 
scabrous  state  of  the  skin,  cupping  was 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  con- 
sequences. 

I  have  known  the  operation  also  useful 
in  removing  many  kinds  of  cutaneous 
eruptions  on  the  face,  as  well  as  on 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  contusions,  from  falls  and  blows, 
and  in  cases  of  extravasated  blood, 
cupping  is  very  serviceable. 

When  it  is  thought  proper  to  scarify 
the  legs,  to  draw  off  the  fluid  in  ana- 
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sarca,  the  application  of  the  spring 
scarificator,  and  partially  exhausted 
glass,  answers  the  purpose  extremely 
well. 

In  dropsy,  the  usual  mode  of  scari- 
fying the  legs  with  a  common  lancet 
does  not  answer  the  purpose,  as  the 
wounds  heal  up  suddenly ;  but  when 
done  with  the  cupping  instrument,  will 
discharge  water  for  some  months,  nay, 
in  some  cases  for  a  year. 

Taking  blood  from  the  feet,  especially 
by  applying  scarification  and  cupping 
to  the  soles,  is  mentioned  by  the  cele- 
brated Hoffman,  as  an  efficacious 
means  of  obviating  a  return  of  the 
gout,  in  persons  liable  to  that  com- 
plaint, if  used  when  the  early  indications 
of  a  fit  are  perceived. — Of  the  utility 
of  this  practice  on  the  feet  I  have  no 
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personal  experience,  although  I  have 
been  frequently  ordered  to  take  blood 
from  gouty  patients,  for  affections  of 
the  head,  even  during  a  severe  attack 
of  that  disease. 

Of  the  various  effects  of  cupping, 
the  most  extraordinary  I  ever  witnessed 
is  the  effect  of  that  operation  (when 
performed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head) 
in  almost  immediately  suspending  the 
state  of  intoxication  in  consequence 
of  taking  too  large  a  quantity  of  fer- 
mented liquor  To  illustrate  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall,  from  many  cases  within 
my  knowledge,  detail  the  following 
cirumstances,  which  occurred  some 
months  ago.  By  the  desire  of  a  phy- 
sican,  I  repaired,  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night,   to   a   celebrated  tavern,    where 
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we  found  four  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
was  laid  on  a  sofa ;  his  face  extremely 
red,  his  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  the 
pupils  dilated,  and  his  knees  every  half- 
minute  drawn  up  to  his  chin  by  violent 
spasmodic  convulsions. — Although  the 
state  of  their  companion  was  such  as 
to  create  alarm,  not  one  of  the  party 
could  articulate  sufficiently  plain  to 
give  any  account  of  what  had  occa- 
sioned it;  but  we  learned  from  the 
waiter  that  a  great  deal  of  wine  had 
been  drunk. 

I  was  desired  to  take  blood  freely 
from  the  shoulders:  in  a  short  time 
after  the  operation  was  over,  the  gentle- 
man, who  was  the  youngest  of  the  com- 
pany, perfectly  recovered  his  senses, 
and  stated  every  circumstance  that  had 
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occurred  ;  that  they  had  been  hunting 
all  the  morning,  and  had  hastily  taken 
a  good  deal  of  wine  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  a  condition  in  which  it  is 
very  apt  to  induce  sudden  intoxication. 
He  soon  became  so  decidedly  sober 
as  to  be  able  to  see  his  companions 
safely  home  in  a  coach. 

I  have  seen  many  examples  of  this 
kind,  although  none  perhaps  quite  so 
striking;  and  am  inclined  to  believe, 
if  the  efficacy  of  this  operation  in  such 
cases  was  more .  generally  known,  we 
should  more  rarely  hear  of  instances 
of  perhaps  unpremeditated  intoxication 
terminating  in  death. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  attempt 
to  obviate  some  prejudices  respecting 
the  consequences  of  cupping. 
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Frequent  repetition  of  cupping  has 
been  said  to  injure  the  sight.  I  can 
with  truth  assert,  that  no  instance  of 
this  kind  has  fallen  within  my  know- 
ledge :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  heard 
many  persons  observe,  that  they  could 
discern  objects  more  distinctly  after 
the  operation  than  before ;  and  some 
gentlemen,  whom  I  frequently  cup  for 
inflammatory  affections,  have  told  me 
that  their  sight  continues  remarkably 
good,  and  even  seems  to  be  improved 
since  they  had  recourse  to  this  remedy. 

It  is  also  said,  that  if  a  person  acquires 
a  habit  of  losing  blood,  he  cannot  leave 
it  off  with  impunity.  This  observation 
is  unquestionably  true,  but  it  applies 
equally  to  all  remedies. — If  a  person 
is   in  the  habit  of  using  purgatives,  he 
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cannot  do  without  them ;  but  that  would 
not  be  a  reason  for  omitting  to  take  a 
cathartic  when  necessary. — Doubtless 
a  person  in  perfect  health  requires  no 
physic,  and  should  not  take  any ;  but 
those  whose  constitution,  either  by  na- 
ture or  accident,  deviates  from  this 
standard  of  perfection,  must  use  such 
remedies  as  are  requisite,  to  correct 
the  errors  which  they  cannot  otherwise 
remove. 

On  this  subject  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
offer  the  opinion  of  a  sensible  writer, 
and  most  respectable  practitioner  of 
medicine,  which  will,  at  least,  have  the 
merit  of  being  less  interested  than  my 
own,  as  the  author  has  long  since  paid 
the  debt  of  nature. 

61  Blood-letting  is  in  itself  extremely 
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innocent,  in  the  limited  degree  in  which 
it  is  used,  and  productive  of  no  bad 
consequences  but  imaginary  ones ;  and 
those  who  have  most  experience  will 
tell  us,  that  we  can  bleed  oftener  than 
we  can  purge  or  vomit  with  safety, 
in  many  cases  :  and  the  same  can  inform 
us,  that  in  being  too  saving  of  our  vital 
fluid,  as  we  fondly  call  it,  we  often 
cherish  a  snake  in  our  bosoms ;  for 
that  they  know  it  on  many  occasions 
to  act  a  very  troublesome  and  a  very 
traitorous  part  in  our  microcosm,  and 
never  so  often  as  when  it  exceeds  in 
quantity.*" 

Our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to 

*  Vide  Empirical  Observations  on  the  Use  of 
Bleeding  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  &c.  By  George 
Spence,  1777. 
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lose  blood  regularly  twice  a  year,  spring 
and  fall ;  and  I  have  heard  medical  men 
of  sound  judgment  and  extensive  expe- 
rience doubt  whether  the  custom  is 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  medical  gen- 
tleman, who  considers  it  as  a  means  of 
preserving  health  to  lose  blood  now  and 
then.  After  cupping  he  compares  his 
sensations  to  those  of  a  person  recover- 
ing from  disease.  He  thinks  it  affords 
the  constitution  an  opportunity  of  re- 
novating the  vital  fluid  occasionally. 
He  is  a  man  of  accurate  observation ; 
and  I  have  heard  him  state,  that  after 
losing  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  by 
cupping,  he  experiences  an  increase  of 
appetite  for  about  three  days ;   at  the 
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end  of  which  period,  he  supposes  the 
loss  to  be  compensated  by  a  fresh 
supply  of  new  blood. 

To  prove  that  cupping,  or  the  occa- 
sional loss  of  blood,  has  no  tendency 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  life,  I  might 
cite  the  example  of  a  physician,  by  far 
the  most  eminent  and  the  most  respected 
of  his  time,  who  not  only  recommended 
the  operation  very  generally,  but  who, 
I  have  the  best  authority  for  saying, 
was  himself  cupped  at  least  twice  a 
year,  and  who  died,  full  of  age  and  of 
honours,  upwards  of  ninety. — The  late 
Dr.  Heberden  observes,  "  The  symp- 
toms of  giddiness  is  moderated,  in  those 
who  can  bear  this  small  loss  of  blood, 
by  taking  away  six  ounces  by  cupping 
glasses,  more  than  by  any  other  means : 
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this  has  been  well  borne  by  those  who 
could  not  bear  the  loss  of  blood  from 
a  vein  by  a  lancet.  I  have  known  it 
experienced  by  several,  and  particularly 
in  a  woman  of  sixty-eight,  who  had 
such  bad  fits  as  made  her  several  times 
fall,  and  frequently  threatened  apoplexy. 
She  began  the  use  of  cupping  at  that 
time  of  life,  and  used  it  constantly 
every  six  weeks,  until  she  died,  which 
happened  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  She 
was  in  no  danger  of  ever  omitting  it; 
for  she  felt  the  most  evident  marks 
of  requiring  this  relief  whenever  she 
deferred  it  beyond  the  usual  period. 
During  all  this  time,  the  giddiness  was 
inconsiderable,  and  came  but  seldom. 
She  was  at  last  struck  with  a  palsy, 
which  had  been  probably  kept  off  for 
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many  years  by  this  practice  of  cup^ 
ping."* 

Did  the  limits  of  this  little  publica- 
tion permit,  I  could  cite  the  cases  of 
a  great  number  of  persons  very  far 
advanced  in  life,  who  find  the  operation 
indispensable ;  one  of  which  I  lately 
cupped  for  the  seventeenth  time  within 
the  period  of  one  year.-f 

A  gentleman  who  is  now  in  his  101st 
year,  calls  at  my  house  generally  twice 
or  oftener  in  the  year.  He  loses  ten 
ounces  of  blood,  and  walks  home,  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  without  incon- 
venience.    He  has  enjoyed  good  health 

*  Commentaries  on  the  History  and  Cure  of 
Diseases,  1806. 

f  This  patient  died  lately,  aged  78.  He  was 
subject  to  frequent  fits  of  epilepsy,  and  had  been 
a  very  free  liver  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 
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for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  has 
no  complaint  at  present,  but  occasional 
vertigo. 

There  are  two  states  of  health  that 
frequently  indicate  the  approach  of  dis- 
ease— a  state  of  restlessness  and  irri- 
tability, and  one  of  languor,  indolence, 
and  dejection,  The  latter  is  noticed 
by  Hippocrates — "  Spontanea?  lassi- 
tudines  morbum  denunciant."  If  these 
indications  were  duly  attended  to,  and 
a  little  blood  abstracted  by  cupping, 
more  serious  affections  might  be  fre- 
quently prevented. 


d2 
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PART  III. 

Of  the  Operation  of  Cupping, 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
advantages  derived  from  abstraction  of 
blood  with  or  without  scarification,  the 
correct  performance  of  the  operation  is 
at  present  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  am  justified 
in  stating,  that  the  operation  can  hardly 
be  said  to  extend  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  metropolis  of  these  realms. 

The  art  of  cupping  is  not  practised  as 
a  distinct  profession  either  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland  ;  and  I  understand  it  is  rarely, 
if  at  all,  recommended,  even  in  Edin- 
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burgh,  that  supposed  centre  of  medical 
information.* 

In  Paris,  I  am  credibly  informed,  the 
operation  is  hardly  known ;  of  course, 
seldom  practised.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  several  gentlemen  who  have 
visited  that  city,  that  they  could  not 
have  the  operation  performed  at  all. 
It  is  very  probable  it  may  soon  be 
introduced  by  some  of  our  surgeons, 
who  have  lately  emigrated  thither,  and 
have  been  supplied  by  me  with  the 
cupping  apparatus. 

The  many  applications  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  cupping,  which  I  have 


*  Since  this  little  work  was  first  published,  the 
art  has  become  more  generally  known;  and  cup- 
pers are  now  established  in  those  parts,  as  also  in 
many  of  our  principal  cities  and  towns. 
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received  from  practitioners  residing  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  suffice  to 
convince  me,  that  the  performance  of 
this  operation  forms  no  part  of  the 
present  system  of  regular  medical  edu- 
cation; although,  when  gentlemen  are 
settled  in  practice,  they  become  sensible 
of  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  per- 
form it  with  dexterity.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  offer  as  plain  and  ex- 
plicit directions  for  the  performance  of 
the  operation  as  lies  in  my  power- 
such  as  I  trust  may  enable  any  man  of 
common  sense  and  observation  to  per- 
form it :  yet  ocular  demonstration  and 
manual  practice  are  doubtless  necessary 
to  acquire  neatness  and  dexterity. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me,  that 
if  every  young  gentleman  intended  for 
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the  medical  department  of  the  navy  or 
army,  was,  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
required  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
mode  of  performing  an  operation  so 
extensively  useful,  the  public  service 
would  be  greatly  benefited,  and  per- 
haps many  valuable  lives  saved.  An 
apparatus  for  cupping  is  indeed,  I 
believe,  now  furnished  by  the  naval 
and  military  medical  boards  ;  but  as 
the  surgeons  are  not  instructed  in  the 
mode  of  using  it,  the  expense  is  in- 
curred in  vain. 

Several  years  after  this  humble  work 
had  been  printed,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  director-general  and  mem- 
bers of  the  army  medical  board ;  and 
by  their  recommendation,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  commander  in  chief 
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and  secretary  at  war,  the  author  has 
been  for  some  time  appointed  to  instruct 
all  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  in 
the  art  of  cupping — a  measure  which, 
it  is  hoped  may  ultimately  prove  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  the  service. 

The  rationale  of  the  operation  of 
cupping  depends  entirely  upon  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  has  not  only  enabled 
man  to  weigh  the  air  in  a  balance,  but 
even  to  ascertain  its  weight  or  pressure 
with  the  utmost  accuracy.  A  column 
of  the  atmosphere  is  very  nearly  equal 
in  weight  to  one  of  water  thirty-two 
feet  in  height.  Upon  this  depends  the 
power  of  the  common  pump  in  raising 
water.  When,  by  repeated  strokes  of  a 
piston,  a  vacuum  is  made  in  a  tube,  the 
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inferior  extremity  of  which  is  immersed 
in  water,  the  fluid  will  rise  to  the  height 
of  thirty-two  feet,  but  no  further.  This 
depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the  air 
forcing  the  water  into  the  tube  to  supply 
the  vacuum  made  by  the  action  of  the 
piston. 

Upon  the  same  principle  is  the  column 
of  mercury  supported  in  the  tube  of  the 
common  barometer ;  a  column  of  mer- 
cury of  thirty  inches  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  a  column  of  the  atmosphere 
about  five  miles  in  height,  that  a  column 
of  water  of  thirty-two  feet  does. 

When  a  cupping  glass  is  exhausted, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  by  a  small  brass 
piston,  the  portion  of  skin  covered  by 
the  cup  is  forced  up  into  it,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of 
r>  5 
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the  body,  upon  the  same  principle  that 
water  rises  in  a  common  pump. 

The  more  common,  more  commodious, 
and  more  speedy  method  of  rarefying 
the  air  in  a  cupping  glass,  is  by  the 
momentary  introduction  of  the  flame  of 
a  spirit  lamp.  If  the  margin  of  the  cup 
thus  partially  exhausted  of  air,  be  im- 
mersed in  water,  the  fluid  will  rise  up 
in  it  to  a  greater  height,  in  proportion  as 
the  vacuum  has  been  more  complete. 

Upon  precisely  the  same  principle,  if 
the  rarefied  cup  be  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  the  skin  will  rise  up  in 
it,  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the 
general  surface  of  the  body.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  air  being  partially  removed, 
the  cutaneous  and  superficial  blood  ves- 
sels become  distended,  a  larger  quantity 
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of  blood  rushes  into  them ;  and  when 
the  cup  is  re-applied  after  scarification, 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  blood  is  dis- 
charged than  could  have  been  obtained 
without  the  vacuum. 

The  Japanese,  among  whom  cupping 
is  very  generally  practised,  have  a 
theory,  that  many  diseases  arise  from 
putrid  air  stagnating  in  the  cellular 
membranes  of  the  body,  and  that  this  is 
drawn  forth  by  dry  cupping,  a  practice 
to  which  they  are  very  partial.* 


The  first  step  in  the  operation  of 
cupping  is  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum 
over  one  or  more  portions  of  the  sur- 
face   of  the    skin.     This    purpose,    as 

*  Vide  St.  Pierre's  Studies  of  Nature. 
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has  been  already  stated,  was  formerly 
effected  by  sucking  the  air  out  of  a 
hollow  gourd  or  cucurbit,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mouth,  or  expelling  it  from 
a  similarly  shaped  metallic  vessel,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  portion  of  flaming  flax. 
The  invention  of  glass  has  for  many  years 
wholly  superseded  these  contrivances ; 
and  glass  cups  are  now  universally  used 
for  the  purpose  of  exhaustion,  as  being 
neat,  cleanly,  and  light,  permitting  also 
the  colour  and  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
judged  of,  as  it  flows  from  the  wounds. 
For  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  con- 
tained air,,  these  are  occasionally  made 
with  brass  caps  and  valves,  and  fitted 
up  with  a  small  syringe  of  the  same 
metal.  To  this  plan  there  are  two  ob- 
jections :   1st,  the  exhaustion  is  apt  to 
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be  carried  too  far,  which,  instead  of 
promoting,  tends  to  obstruct  the  flow  of 
blood;  2dly,  the  operation  is  rendered 
extremely  tedious  and  fatiguing,  both  to 
the  patient  and  the  operator ;  besides, 
the  glasses  are  very  apt  to  be  broken, 
and  the  valves  to  lose  their  elasticity. 

The  air  contained  in  the  glass  may 
also  be  rarefied  by  steam  ;  but  the  mode 
now,  I  believe,  universally  adopted  by 
regular  cuppers,  is  the  momentary  in- 
troduction of  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp, 
with  a  thick  wick  :  the  larger  the  glass, 
(if  properly  exhausted),  the  less  pain 
does  the  patient  suffer,  and  the  more 
freely  does  the  blood  flow. 

When  about  to  perform  the  operation, 
let  there  be  provided  a  hand  basin  with 
warm  water,  a  piece  of  fine  sponge,  and 
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a  lighted  candle.  Place  as  many  glasses 
in  the  basin  as  may  be  judged  requisite 
to  obtain  the  quantity  of  blood  intended 
to  be  taken  away.  If  sixteen  or  twenty 
ounces  are  ordered,  four  glasses,  of  a 
size  adapted  to  the  surface,  will  in  most 
cases  be  required.  Each  glass  is  then 
separately  to  be  held,  for  an  instant, 
over  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp,  and 
immediately  placed  upon  the  skin  of 
the  patient.  Upon  the  quickness  with 
which  this  is  effected,  depends  the  whole 
neatness  and  efficacy  of  the  operation. — 
To  obviate  their  want  of  dexterity,  many 
operators  in  the  country  throw  a  little 
bit  of  tow  or  paper,  dipped  in  spirits 
and  inflamed,  into  the  cupping  glass,  the 
moment  before  it  is  applied,-— a  very 
clumsy  expedient,  often  adding  unne- 
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cessarily  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
by  cauterizing  the  skin ;  doing  harm  also 
by  rarefying  the  air  more  than  necessary 
within  the  glass;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  edges  of  the  cup  compress 
the  cutaneous  vessels  so  much  as  to 
obstruct  the  influx  of  the  blood. 

If  the  glasses  have  been  duly  ex- 
hausted, the  skin  will  be  seen  gradually 
to  swell  up  within  the  cup,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  parts  in  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  the 
fluids  contained  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. The  skin  becomes  also  of  a  dark 
purple  colour,  owing  to  the  influx  of 
blood  into  the  smaller  vessels.  If  dry 
cupping  be  only  intended,  the  glasses 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  skin 
for  a  few  moments,  and  replaced  five  or 
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six  times,  varying  their  position  a  little, 
to  prevent  bruising  the  skin. — If  the 
intention  be  to  scarify  and  take  away 
blood,  the  glass  ought  not  to  remain 
more  than  a  minute,  when  it  is  to  be 
removed  by  gently  introducing  the  nail 
of  the  fore-finger  under  the  edge,  and 
the  scarificator  instantly  applied,  and  the 
lancets  discharged  upon  the  skin,  before 
the  tumour  has  had  time  to  subside. 
Upon  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with 
which  the  application  of  the  scarificator 
succeeds  the  removal  of  the  glass,  de-* 
pends  all  the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 
If  the  skin  has  completely  subsided 
before  the  stroke  of  the  lancets,  much 
unnecessary  pain  is  inflicted. 

The  glasses  are  thus  to  be  removed  and 
re-applied  successively.  They  should  be 
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a  second  time  removed,  if  necessary, 
as  soon  as  the  blood  is  perceived  to 
coagulate  within  them,  or  when  they 
are  so  full  as  to  be  in  danger  of  drop- 
ping off.  For  the  sake  of  neatness, 
care  should  be  taken  to  insert  the 
nail  under  the  upper  part  of  the  glass, 
and  open  them  downwards,  gently 
wiping  the  wounds  at  the  same  time 
with  a  warm  moist  sponge. 

The  glasses,  previous  to  every  appli- 
cation, should  be  rinsed  in  the  warm 
water,  but  not  dried.  To  obviate  the 
unpleasant  sensation  produced  by  the 
coldness  of  the  metal,  it  is  advisable  to 
pass  the  instrument  for  a  moment  over 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  before  using. 

To  ascertain  the  precise  quantity  of 
blood — a  circumstance    generally  inte- 
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resting  to  all  parties  concerned — the  con- 
tents of  the  cups  should  be  emptied 
into  a  graduated  glass  measure,  with 
which  the  operator  should  always  be 
provided. 

When  the  operation  is  finished,  it  is 
common  to  apply  a  piece  of  fine  linen 
rag  to  the  wounds ;  but  if  the  patient 
does  not  object  to  a  little  smarting, 
either  Arquebusade  water,  or  spirits  of 
wine,  is  a  preferable  application,  as  it 
immediately  stops  the  oozing  of  the 
blood,  promotes  the  healing  of  the 
wounds,  and  prevents  the  subsequent 
itching,  which  I  have  heard  some  pa- 
tients complain  of,  as  the  most  un- 
pleasant part  of  the  operation. 

In  some  gross  and  inflammatory  ha- 
bits I  have  seen  slight  suppuration  of 
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the  wounds  made  by  the  scarificator, 
but  never  any  case  that  might  not  be 
healed  by  the  application  of  a  little  of 
the  common  wax  ointment. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  make  the 
incisions  too  deep,  especially  if  the 
object  be  to  take  away  much  blood ; 
being  convinced  nothing  is  gained  by 
going  deeper  than  the  cutis,  or  true 
skin,  while  an  unnecessary  increase  of 
pain  is  caused  to  the  patient. 

The  quantity  of  blood  obtained  (in 
most  cases)  depends  wholly  upon  the 
due  exhaustion  and  proper  application 
of  the  glasses,  to  attain  expertness  in 
which  requires  some  practice  and  expe- 
rience. In  cupping  upon  the  back  or 
neck,  the  glasses  should  never  be  placed 
upon  the  spine  itself,  which  produces 
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unnecessary  pain,  but  on  each  side  of  it. 
If  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  the  glasses 
should  not  be  applied  to  parts  where  the 
skin  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
subjacent  bones  or  ligaments ;  though  if 
care  be  taken  to  apply  the  scarificator 
before  the  tumour  caused  by  the  glass 
has  subsided  there  is  no  danger. 

It  is  certainly  preferable  to  make  the 
incisions  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  subjacent  muscles;  but  it  is  not 
of  much  importance,  as,  in  my  opinion, 
the  incisions  ought  never  to  penetrate 
so  deep  as  the  muscular  flesh. 

In  some  diseases  of  the  head,  it  is 
requisite  to  cup  upon  the  posterior  part 
of  the  hairy  scalp,  which  of  course  must 
be  previously  shaved.  As  the  skin  is 
peculiarly   loose   and    thick    upon   this 
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part,  the  cups  often  bury  themselves  so 
deeply  as  to  require  the  introduction  of 
a  thin  piece  of  metal  (an  old  shilling 
answers  very  well)  to  displace  them; 
and  the  scarificator  also  requires  to  be 
properly  adjusted,  so  as  to  cut  a  little 
deeper  than  is  necessary  in  other  parts 
to  which  cups  are  applied. 

From  cupping  on  the  temples  I  have 
seen  many  hundred  instances  of  decided 
benefit  in  severe  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  ;  but  I  would  not  advise  any  person 
to  attempt  this  operation  unless  he  has 
had  considerable  practice  upon  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Previously  to  applying  the  glasses,  it 
is  of  importance  to  foment  the  skin  well 
with  a  sponge  and  warm  water.  Cup- 
ping in  the  warm  bath  is  rendered  more 
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efficacious  by  the  relaxed  and  softened 
state  of  the  skin. 

No  step  in  the  operation  of  cupping 
demands  more  the  attention  of  the  ope- 
rator than  the  state  of  his  scarificators. 
If  not  exquisitely  keen,  they  occasion 
unnecessary  pain ;  if  foul  or  rusty,  they 
may  communicate  disease,  or  give  rise 
to  festering  sores. — The  lancets  or  cut- 
ters should  be  kept  as  sharp  and  in  as 
fine  order  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  a 
clean  incision,  without  bruising  or  giving 
fruitless  pain. 

The  intention  of  the  operation  is,  I 
believe,  frequently  defeated,  from  want 
of  attention  to  these  apparently  trivial 
circumstances. 

An  ingenious  artist  has  lately  invented 
an    instrument    which   cuts   froni    the 
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centre  outwards.  I  have  frequently 
tried  it;  but  cannot  say  that  it  has  any 
particular  advantage  over  that  com- 
monly employed,  excepting  that  it  is 
more  readily  taken  to  pieces  ;  and,  by 
shifting  pinions,  and  different  sets  of 
lancets,  may  be  useful  to  those  persons 
who  are  incompetent  to  put  their  in- 
struments in  order  when  they  become 
dull. 

After  cupping,  persons  are  in  all 
cases,  much  less  liable  to  faint  than 
after  taking  blood  from  a  vein.  If  that 
accident  should  supervene,  the  appli- 
cation of  volatiles  to  the  nose,  and  an 
horizontal  posture,  will  generally  be 
found  to  restore  animation.  If  the  sto- 
mach be  quite  empty,  persons  are  more 
apt  to  faint  from  losing  blood  than  if  it 
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be  moderately  distended  with  food.  I 
know  many  practitioners  of  medicine 
who  are  of  opinion,  that  abstraction  of 
blood  produces  more  benefit  when  ac- 
companied by  fainting  than  if  it  be 
not. 

Many  persons  prefer  being  cupped  in 
the  evening  to  which  there  can  be  no 
objection,  provided  some  hours  have 
elapsed  since  the  principal  meal.  If 
the  operation  is  performed  while  the 
process  of  digestion  is  going  on,  the 
serum  of  the  blood  has  often  the  appear- 
ance of  whey.  I  mention  this  circum- 
stance to  prevent  the  inexperienced 
practitioner  from  being  alarmed  at  such 
an  unusual  appearance  of  the  blood. 

Cupping  glasses  have  been  formerly 
applied,  with  the  view  of  producing  a 
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rapid    vesication,    which    the   inventor 
particularly  extols,  as  the  most  efficient 
mode  of  removing  the  consequences  of 
intoxication.     "  The  organist  of  a  cer- 
tain  convent   of  English  Benedictines, 
(says  Burnet),  having  become  extremely 
intoxicated,   fell   down   senseless   upon 
the  stone  floor  of  the  tavern  where  he 
had  been  drinking,  and  bruised  the  back 
part  of  his   head.     I   was  sent  for   to 
visit  him  as  one  past  all  hope.     Finding 
however,  that   there  was  no  fracture, 
though  stertorous  breathing   and  total 
insensibility,  I  did  not  despair ;  but  after 
administering   an   active   purgative,    of 
extract  of  colocynth,  &c,  I  applied  to 
the  nape  of  his  neck  a  wide-mouthed 
cupping  glass,  exhausted  with  a  large 
flame. 
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"  After  remaining  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  I  removed  it,  and  immediately 
replaced  it,  exhausted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. In  a  short  time,  small  vesicles 
made  their  appearance,  almost  the  size 
of  pins'  heads. 

"  These  gradually  coalescing,  formed, 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  a  vesicle 
so  large  as  completely  to  fill  the  cavity 
of  the  glass. 

"  If  the  cupping  glass  be  not  pro- 
vided with  an  aperture,  stopped  with 
wax,  on  piercing  which  with  a  needle 
the  vapour  escapes,  and  the  glass  drops 
off,  I  generally  break  the  glass  by  the 
stroke  of  a  knife ;  for  if  it  be  too  forcibly 
dragged  away  by  the  hand,  it  lacerates 
the  blister,  and   occasions  acute  pain. 
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By  this  means  I  produce  to  a  certainty, 
in  less  than  an  hour,  extensive  vesica- 
tion, while  blistering  plasters,  even  after 
being  applied  for  many  hours,  often  dis- 
appoint our  expectations.  This  is  my 
own  invention,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
hitherto  unemployed  by  any  other  per- 
son; and  by  this  means,  accompanied 
by  the  usual  remedies,  1  cured  my 
patient  of  his  apoplexy,  as  well  as  of  a 
paralytic  affection  of  his  tongue  which 
supervened."* 

Of  the  effects  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
ducing vesication  I  profess  to  have  no 
experience  ;  but  it  may  probably  answer 
equally  well  as  the  recently  proposed 

*  Vide  Burnet's  Thesaurus,  Medic.  Praeticae,  1675. 
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mode  of  blistering  by  the  application  of 
scalding  water. 

The  operation  of  cupping  differs  from 
venesection  in  this,  that  by  the  former 
arterial  as  well  as  venous  blood  is 
abstracted.  The  crimson  and  purple 
colour  may  be  clearly  distinguished,  as 
the  two  kinds  of  fluid  mingle  in  the 
glass. — The  arterial  blood  generally 
flows  more  abundantly  on  the  second 
application  of  the  glasses  than  the  first. 
I  have  observed,  that  the  more  abun- 
dantly the  arterial  blood  appears,  the 
more  benefit  is  generally  derived  from 
the  operation. 

To  me  it  appears,  that  in  most  cases 
the  state  of  the  constitution  may  be 
judged  of  equally  well  by  the  appear- 
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aiices  of  the  blood  taken  by  cupping 
as  if  drawn  from  a  vein. — The  bluish 
film  is  often  very  obvious,  said  to  be 
indicative  of  the  first  or  slightest  degree 
of  inflammatory  action. 

The  strength  of  the  coagulum,  the 
appearance  of  the  buff,  often  more  ob- 
vious on  the  second  than  the  first  appli- 
cation of  the  glasses,  its  different  de- 
grees of  tenacity,  and  the  tendency  to 
become  hollow  or  cup,  as  it  is  termed, 
all  present  themselves  to  the  practised 
and  discriminating  eye. 

Sometimes  the  blood  flows  very 
slowly,  and  does  not  coagulate,  but 
exhibits  nearly  the  appearance  of  com- 
mon treacle.  Experience  has  taught 
me,   that   this    is  in  general   a    mortal 
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symptom,  the  almost  certain  harbinger 
of  death.  Physiologists  would  perhaps 
term  it  an  indication  that  the  blood  was 
deprived  of  the  principle  of  vitality. 


THE    END. 
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